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JOHN H, TWACHTMAN: AN ESTIMATION. 

BY T. W. DEWING, CHILDE HASSAM, BOBERT EEID, 
EDWARD SIMMONS, AND J. ALDEN WEIR. 



I. 

By the death of John H. Twaehtman, the world has lost an 
artist of the first rank. He was a landscape painter of what is 
called the more modern sort; he certainly represents the most 
modem spirit. He is too modern, probably, to be fully recog- 
nized or appreciated at present; but his place will be recog- 
nized in the future, and he will one day be a "classic," to use 
the literary term; for the public catches but slowly the profes- 
sional opinion, though in the end the professional opinion be- 
comes the public opinion. 

In defining the quality of Twachtman's painting, one would 
say that, first of all, he was a master of " values " — as much so 
as Whistler. The planes in his canvases lie back in their places 
with wonderful accuracy, producing an unsurpassed effect of at- 
mosphere. His style is that of all great art — ^the line very fine 
and subtle, with no trick of stiffening or straightening to give 
what is called " classic dignity." He never composed or ar- 
ranged, in the conventional sense, to fill a space. 

One of his pictures instantly arrests the eye of the connoisseur 
by a certain true aspect, as original as Thoreau, and sometimes 
curiously like him. To one familiar with American out-of-door 
Nature, the resemblance is striking. In one of Twachtman's rep- 
resentations of snow — say, for instance, his painting of a dim 
wood-road in February-r-the kind of day is given perfectly. One 
feels the temperature, and recalls the scream of the blue jay, 
the black-green leaves of the sapling pines turning gray in the 
wind. It is like a page from Thoreau's note books. This likeness 
to Thoreau is, of course, due to the fact that they were both 
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original observers, observers at first hg,nd. They were occupied 
with " les choses vues." 

He painted yellow autumn and gray spring; early morning 
by rivers in places where the horizon is low; and he also painted 
studies of the more spectacular parts of America, like the Yellow- 
stone Park and Niagara Falls. These latter are interesting be- 
cause of their point of view, as examples of the modern render- 
ing — ^not as a finality, by any means. These places will probably 
not be finally treated in art for many centuries; but his studies 
of them have the same kind of interest that notes on the modern 
city of New York might have if written by Flaubert or De Gon- 
court. 

It seems idle as yet to try to place Twachtman where he should 
be in relation to Corot, Eousseau or Daubigny. It is not the 
same kind of painting. As to Monet and Whistler, whom he 
is like, it is too soon to class him. What we do know is that he 
was a great artist; and we should preserve his work in museums, 
where it would not be subject to the danger of fire and careless 
handling, that we may show that we had at this time high art 
and respected it. T. W. Dewing. 

II. 

It is difficult to define, perhaps, what the charm is in a work of 
art, and in speaking here of Twachtman's work, which had so 
much charm and distinction, I shall probably parallel the thoughts 
of many of my fellow-painters, and possibly their words if they 
should speak of him. 

The great beauty of design which is conspicuous in Twacht- 
man's paintings is what impressed me always ; and it is apparent 
to all who see and feel, that his works were sensitive and har- 
monious, strong, and at the same time delicate even to evasive- 
ness, and always alluring in their evanescence. 

His was surely the work of a painter too — a man's work. You 
felt the virile line. It was in his clouds and tree forms, in his 
stone walls and waterfalls, in his New England hillsides, and in 
the snow clinging to the roof of an old barn or edging the hemlock 
pool. His use of line was rhythmic, and the movements were al- 
ways graceful. The many landscapes that these words will recall 
— ^with their simplicity and breadth of treatment, and their 
handling, often of great force and beauty, of brush-work and 
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painter-like assurance — ^were amongst the very handsome modern 
open-air canvases. Their breadth, with the swing and sinuosity 
of line in his rocky pastures, and in brooks set with boulders, 
with the swirl of little waterfalls, had something that was very 
large and n(?ble in expression. All this, with his arrangement of 
forms (for the pleinserist does arrange forms when working from 
nature), made his work most valuable and interesting — designed, 
and with great beauty of design. By design I mean by no means 
conventional composition. The definition so often given of the 
work of modern painters in landscape — ^whieh is, that they take 
a motif anywhere, as if looking out of an open window, and 
paint it just as they see it — ^is partly erroneous, only a half truth. 
These painters do try to give you frankly the aspect of the 
thing seen in its fundamental and essential truths; but that 
they do not place things as they feel they should be placed to get 
the balance and beauty of the whole, well seen within the frame, 
is a mistaken idea. Twaehtman might have painted, indeed he 
did paint, a tree in Nutley, New Jersey, with a distance and 
middle distance of Gloucester Harbor, Massachusetts. 

A noble and expressive line, with a joyous feeling for nature, a 
frank and manly directness in presenting truths, by painting, how- 
ever poetic and fleeting, must give value and distinction to any 
work in paint — or in any other medium in which we express our- 
selves in what is called Art. 

Twaehtman was a boy in the sunlight; and Thoreau, that other 
remarkable landseapist and pleinserist in words, says somewhere 
that " the Greeks were boys in the sunlight," and to me that is a 
complete description of the Greek nature. His work as color had 
delicate refinement and truth. His color is the color of northern 
nature in the changing envelopes of subtle gradation. There is 
nothing swashbuckler about his subjects or his color, and in these 
days of spurious old masters, of artificiality, of rainbows and sun- 
bursts, that is refreshing. One gets tired of Alps and sunsets, at 
least in literature and painting; in music they can be better done. 
And in this province of the painter, Twaehtman has, in his small, 
slight sketches, these same qualities of charm of line and delicacy 
of vision. True to our northern nature, too ! Truths well told, 
interestingly told, just as a few words well chosen will tell a 
truth that a thousand cannot ! 

Twaehtman felt very keenly the unrelenting, constant war that 
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mediocrity wages against the unusual and superior things. The 
public are anxious to take the word of an office-boy in any art- 
shop, in preference to that of an American painter of recognized 
ability. Art has no frontiers, to be sure, but some of the dealers 
(not all) will assure you that there is a frontier and that it 
begins right here at the New York Custom House. It is curious 
how stupid the public can be about this! If the Celt and the 
Teuton cannot paint (and they have done the best painting) on 
this side of the ocean, then natural laws are changed. 

In the last few years, American paintings have been purchased 
by art museums in the United States, especially by many of the 
minor ones. Some of the larger oneq are in the hands of people 
too incompetent or interested to recognize the position of the 
American painter to-day. If it is a question of buying an Amer- 
ican or a foreign painting — let us say, only of equal merit — by a 
museum, the foreign picture is bought. 

The American people can at least go on record as having re- 
spected the art of their own country, which has been fully recog- 
nized abroad. Why should not the Metropolitan Museum have 
a gallery devoted to the work of American painters ? The Metro- 
politan Museum should have an American room, and Twachtman 
should be well represented in it. We have an art! Let us re- 
spect it ! 

With such an estimation of the work of this American artist, 
a man who was an able painter and a joyous, energetic individu- 
ality, who worked for the love of it and worked well, one must 
feel that he has not yet been adequately appreciated. 

Childe Hassam. 

III. 

With all but the few the importance of a work of art depends, 
naturally and perhaps rightfully, upon the degree in which its 
subject is familiar to them — that is, upon its resemblance to some 
familiar scene or object. Thus, the " speaking likeness " is com- 
monly regarded as a "great work of art," no matter what its 
limitations may be as an example of the painter's work ; while the 
most exquisitely true representation of some unusual or unfamiliar 
phase of nature will always be considered unnatural, and, there- 
fore, " bad art." Take, for instance, the picture which shows the 
mirror of a brook, as one looks down into it on a calm and sunny 
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day. Does one not see reflected there white clouds against the 
sky ? The world would hang that picture upside down ! And yet 
every one who has walked afield of a summer's day has seen, if 
not observed, this bit of heaven below the horizon ! 

Corot got up betimes in the morning and painted a waking 
Nature seen through the mist, but the world took many years to 
acknowledge that Nature "looked that way." Even those who 
had seen her of tenest at that hour, the shepherd or the fisherman, 
had only seen the flocks and the fields, or searched the stream for 
the deepest pools — ^not for the color of the glad reflections in their 
depths, giving back two-fold to the artist the sky and air and the 
green of trees, but knowing only where the fishes lay. 

So it has been all these years, from Bennington and Constable 
to Corot, and then, perhaps, to Monet, whose influence has been 
so great that landscape painting shall never be again the same. 

Twachtman was of those to whom the subtler beauties of 
nature, which, though not hidden, have been seen only by the few, 
appealed most strongly, and it was the element in his nature which 
responded to that appeal that gave the charm to his work. En- 
thusiasm seems to have been the keynote of his character — a singu- 
larly gentle enthusiasm, a smiling rather than a laughing sym- 
pathy with his work, his family and his friends. In his work, it 
pervaded all he did, from the pastel note of a wild flower on a bit 
of tinted paper to his completest painting. 

He painted as all men have done who have made great art; he 
painted the atmosphere he breathed, the atmosphere of his time. 

He, perhaps as much as any one, illustrates the adage that " Art 
is nature seen through a temperament," and his was a tempera- 
ment which gave to his work an entirety of personality, and made 
it represent a true and sincere and healthy-minded "seeing of 
things." EoBEET Eeid. 

IV. 

In the death of John H. Twachtman we lose one of our best 
landscape painters. 

The question is pertinent as to just why there has always been 
a slight prejudice which places landscape in a subordinate posi- 
tion. One constantly hears the phrase, " only landscape." Why 
does the world consider painting which represents the human 
being superior, per se, to that which reproduces the sky, the sea. 
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the hills? He who seeks information on any subject naturally 
turns to that which has been done, and bases his deduction upon 
the masterpieces of the world, as in judging a book one compares 
it with the work of masters of modern and ancient literature. 

The acknowledged moment of highest achievement in painting 
was what is called the Italian Eenaissance, and in speaking of 
the work of any man of to-day, one naturally compares it to that 
of Eaphael, Michel Angelo, Veronese, Titian, and their great 
contemporaries. In seeking for the expression of that beauty 
which, in colloquial phrase, we call " out-of-doors," we find little 
or none among these men. We who love our fields, our woods, our 
sea beaches, and the sky over all, must conclude that they observed 
but casually and cared but little for these fine things. That which 
has so impressed us when we have seen it pictured by Corot, seems 
to have been neglected by them. If they were not ignorant of it, 
they surely neglected it. Here is possibly a distinction of some 
significance between mediaeval and modem art. 

Such things as Whistler's pictures of the Thames, Monet's sense 
of plein air, such frank and simple expression of his delight in the 
air we breathe as Twachtman's, exist nowhere in the records of 
Italian art. Why is this? To the unprejudiced mind of to-day, 
it seems strange that the beauty of the outside world which we 
bring home with us, forgetful of the people we have seen there, — 
beauty which must have been waiting in the hills of Italy, — it 
seems strange that this was not an inspiration for the great men 
of the Italian Renaissance. Why did it not appeal more strongly 
to them ? Landscape for its own sake is purely modern. 

We, therefore, in searching for an answer to our question, very 
naturally ask why we, if we had been Titian or Leonardo, should 
have felt so little concern for landscape, and we attempt to put 
ourselves in their place, to follow in their footsteps day by day, 
to get back to the conditions of their century. 

Only in later times could a man neither conspicuously rich nor 
powerful live in the country in safety. The closer one gets to 
the life of the Middle Ages, the more one finds the human race 
divided into two classes, the laborer and the lord. Throughout 
Europe, every gathering of human dwellings, from the small vil- 
lage to the great city, bears pathetic evidence that it was neces- 
sary for the humble to huddle together for protection, and to bar 
out the world at large with a wall. 
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The gentle art of landscape, with its concomitant of white 
umbrella, camp stool, and sandwich, must have been pursued with 
some difficulty with the predatory baron of the neighborhood 
on one hand and the city wall on the other. The accounts of 
every-day life of that period which we obtain from letters, con- 
stantly speak of the dangers of a trip to London, for instance — 
— a trip which had to be undertaken with armed guards. Those 
who could not afford such protection did not travel. 

In following the hero of " The Cloister and the Hearth " as he 
walks his long walk to Italy, we may, perhaps, get a more vivid 
view of the point we are considering. 

" For gentle Lamia judged and judged aright 
That Lycius could not love in such a fright." 

Even to-day, there are places in the world where the study of 
the beauty of nature out-of-doors is pursued at an imminent risk 
of personal assault. Under such conditions, a life like that of 
Twachtman, passed in the absorption of the beauty of that which 
the earlier artist used only as a background, was a frank impossi- 
bility; and it is but logical that the first fair example of mod- 
ernity in the fine arts should have sprung up in England, where 
the liberty and safety of the private individual first became as- 
sured. We find Delacroix and Gericault, whom the French of to- 
day claim as fathers of the modern movement, in their turn 
calling Constable their master. 

All this is merely an attempt to consider, fairly and impersonal- 
ly, the foundation of what has so far been a popular belief, that 
landscape has stood, and therefore should stand, in a subordinate 
position. 

There is something which excites one's sense of humor in the 
idea of two human beings facing each other under the great sky, 
wreathed in the blue gauze of the atmosphere, with the spaces of 
the universe for a background, claiming that that part of God's 
creation which is not included in their own personality counts for 
little. 

An exception to all this is the art of Japan and China. It would 
be interesting to learn from those who are wise in such matters 
how far personal safety accounts for this. 

The canvases which Twachtman has left us, like all work of 
signally original merit, may prove for a time too fine a food for 
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the general palate. Their very honesty in attempting to state no 
more than he knew and felt separates them from the popular com- 
monplace. But little by little we are learning. That vagueness 
of detail which seemed strange to us when Corot began to teach us, 
the photographic camera has proved to be the truth. Trees move 
— something so simple that it is strange that Botticelli seemed un- 
aware of it, and that we should have had to wait for Corot to tell 
it to us. 

No man expresses well in any art what he does not know 
to the bottom. It is as necessary for him who wishes to paint 
landscape to live surrounded by what he loves, as for him who 
would paint an elephant to go and find the animal. 

Some day the tendency to despise everything not to be expressed 
in words, — so characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon, — will be laugh- 
ed away, and visual beauty, passionately felt and finely stated, 
such as we find in the work of Twachtman, will be ranked ac- 
cording to the artist's success in realizing the beauty he saw, and 
not according to its subject matter. 

The harm which the contempt for material beauty peculiar to 
the Protestant creeds has done in coarsening our fibre and weaken- 
ing our intellectual power shall be cured by just such bold and 
patient fingers as his. Edward Simmons. 



It is rarely that the work of an artist such as Mr. Twachtman 
can be thoroughly estimated by those of his own time who stand 
outside the pale of art. To my mind, he was in advance of his age 
to the extent that, like many others, he lived ahead of his epoch. 
jSIo artist was more thoroughly equipped for his work. He pos- 
sessed, first and above all, a true and intimate love for nature, 
combined with a temperament of the most artistic and sensitive 
make-up ; his attitude toward nature, in the eliminating of certain 
preconceived ideas as to what constitutes a work of art, naturally 
produced in him a parti prit, the character of the landscape, the 
light and atmosphere enveloping the same, being to him the great 
charm, and, therefore, the qualities the most vital. He was in 
accord with nature, winter or summer, and a day with him in the 
country was always a delight. The open fields with their long 
lines running into the landscape enticed one from the house on 
the hill-side to where the stream wandered through the valley, 
VOL. CLXXVI. — ^NO. 557, 36 
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capable of transforming itself into a torrent at the approach of 
spring. Such will be recognized as the subject of many of Mr. 
Twachtman's canvases, in which one is made to feel the spirit of 
the place and the delight with which his work was done. 

Strong and firm in his convictions, he stood, searching for the 
beauties of those truths of which he was so keen an observer, until 
the time came when his brushes were laid aside. So the seer, 
whether in religion or art, has his convictions, which he makes 
known — often not being understood until in some later time he is 
discovered as one who was an honor and credit to his age. Bare 
as were the qualities which Twachtman possessed, it is hard to 
think that they remain veiled from the public. 

J. Alden Weir. 



